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Mr. Webster that if McLeod were not released
New York would be laid in ashes, were repeated
in the Senate by Mr. Dickinson of New York.
Mr. Webster peremptorily called for all the papers
relating to the negotiation of 1842, and on the
sixth and seventh of April (1846), he made the
elaborate speech in defence of the Ashburton
treaty, which is included in his collected works.
It is one of the strongest and most virile speeches
he ever delivered. He was profoundly indignant,
and he had the completest mastery of his subject.
In fact, he was so deeply angered by the charges
made against him, that he departed from his al-
most invariable practice, and indulged in a severe
personal denunciation of Ingersoll and Dickinson.
Although he did not employ personal invective in
his oratory, it was a weapon which he was capable
of using with most terrible effect, and his blows
fell with crushing force upon Ingersoll, who writhed
under the strokes. Through some inferior officers
of the State Department Ingersoll got what he
considered proofs, and then introduced resolutions
calling for an account of all payments from the
secret service fund; for communications made by
Mr. Webster to Messrs. Adams and Gushing of
the Committee on Foreign Affairs; for all papers
relating to McLeod, and for the minutes of the
committee on Foreign Affairs, to show that Mr.
Webster had expressed an opinion adverse to our
claim in the Oregon dispute. Mr. Ingersoll closed